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A PEOPLE-WATCHING, HIDDEN-GEM SPOTTING, 


TIME-TRAVELLING CITY TOUR. 
SEPTEMBER 2021 


JUILEE KAMBLE| CALYX 


Rochelle Potkar’s Bombay Hangovers is a people-watching, hidden-gem spotting, time-travelling city tour. 


Each short story is both respite and raucous, and together this collection is a depiction of realism that is tender 
yet hard-hitting, familiar yet curious. 


Immersion and participation are two cards always up Potkar’s sleeve. She is acutely aware of the processes that 
add to the realism she so deftly illustrates in each story. Her attention to sensory details stands the reader in the 
same room as the character, like in “Noise”, She found comfort in the rapid hissing of the stove grate, the 
tapping noises the spoons made on cooking vessels, the abrupt cough of the toaster, the monstrous lectures of 
the masala mixer, or in “Parfum”: 


Russi lost track of the months, in pursuit of that unique combination of base oil + top note + hard note + carrier 
oil which would become his signature fragrance. Something that would suit men and women, jump forms of 
body, metamorphose masculine and feminine sides like a transgender—trans-genre of evolving spices. 
Something that would morph into the heavens, pristine places, feelings of love, innocence, forever-youth, 
peace, joy, spice, beauty, where souls could sing from a sleep they had woken up from. 


The sensory detail is also tied to a very true emotional reflection and revelation. Potkar writes of vulnerability 
with honest, taut language like in “Our Lovers’: This was until I met Satyawati, our maid and a runaway 
prostitute from the village, who told me how she dreamt of her beloved Jagmohan each time she was forced 
upon by various men. The women in this collection carry this vulnerability with resilience and courage. There 
exists more than agency, the freedom of telling your own story without skipping the uncomfortable parts. 
Potkar makes it a point that trauma does not consume the identity of the character. Her focus remains on 
moving past trauma: If you were Red Riding Hood you had to know the wolf. If you knew the wolf, you had to 
know how to escape it. A road would open up somewhere when the wolf turned his head—a street, a path...a 
light, a window, a door.... In “Morning”, as Prima decides to take control of her days as a healing process from 
the trauma of rape, that of both her and her mother, she says, And this would be—just what her friends and 
psychiatrist called it—an accident. She would become a rock. A dove inside a rock, a rock inside a dove. 


Stories like “Honour” and “Mist” combine the rawest physical and emotional conditions of the city and the 
characters as they live and move and survive within it. Potkar acknowledges not just what women go through, 
or what happens to them, but also what they inherit. Her characters do not stand alone against time, but carry 
it, and time becomes their companion on their journey after trauma. She also writes of sexuality in its many 
diverse, distinct expressions that change from relationship to relationship. There is nothing she shies from, 
nothing she wouldn't say. “The Arithmetic of Breasts” and “The Scent of a Conscience” are two examples of 
sexuality holding different meanings illustrated with uncompromising realism. 


This collection is influenced deeply by geography, a characteristic that allows rapid movement and a true 
Bombay ambience. Every morning Russi left shop to go to Marine Drive bay to watch the sunrise hitting the 
promenade—this smell of pink he wished for. He rode the trains and buses to Grant Road—this smell of hard 
work on grab rails he wished against. The flight of the flamingos at the Sewri mudflats—this smell of water 
flapping and drying he wanted. Potkar writes with striking clarity of both action and characterisation. She 
builds upon geographical context and attaches to it meaning, purpose, pace, and identity apt for the plot and 
characters. On the one hand, “The Metamorphosis of Joe Pereira” is concise and exact, revolving around a 
single character’s choices: The first showers come down and drenched as he is, he—Joe Emmanuel Pereira—has 
taken action for the first time in his life. 
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On the other hand, “Fabric” begins with one set of characters and ends with another and recounts the change 
that happened to the city as it happened to the characters: Sumathi had moved out from here 20 years ago, and 
now as she looked at the horizon, the chawls shrunk against the robust glass-tinted buildings, irregular in 
height, that had grown like adolescents out to eat the sky. 


The power of Bombay Hangovers lies in the stories that happen every day to millions. That is the collection’s 
biggest similarity with Bombay. Her stories weave delicately through the gullies of Mumbai city, cross its 
historic highways, and walk the reader gently through its suburbs, its traffic, its crowds. This collection of short 
fiction is the striking warm glow from a window that compels the reader to stop and stand on their tiptoes, 
crane their neck for one look inside a stranger’s home, life, community, and their place in the metropolis. She 
then dives the reader in with microscopic precision and brings to her readers the most intimate moments, 
processes, decisions of her characters. In a few pages, we are no longer strangers. 
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SMELL THE SPIRIT OF BOMBAY IN THE MARGINS 


OF THESE GRITTY STORIES 
SEPTEMBER 2021 


KINSHUK GUPTA | ASIAN AGE & DECCAN CHRONICLE 


Potkar’s book with its exquisite use of catalogue, language that soothes and stabs, and sharp observations, is a 
sumptuous read 


In ashort story, where each word should move the story further, Potkar uses compression, striking a fine 
balance between what is revealed and what is concealed. (Image: Amazon) 

Rochelle Potkar’s new short-story collection Bombay Hangovers (Vishwakarma Publications, 2021) broods over 
Bombay and its residents who closely knit to the fabric of the city, yet assertive of their distinctness. The 
format of using the city as an anchor, more so, Mumbai, is not new with notable collections — Bombay, Meri 
Jaan: Writings on Mumbai (Penguin, 2018) by Jerry Pinto; Coming Back to the City (Speaking Tiger Books, 2019) 
by Anuradha Kumar; No Presents Please (Harper Perennial, 2018) by Jayant Kaikini and Tejaswini Niranjana — 
however, Potkar does not fail to astonish us, with her stories rarely dealing with these already done-and- 
dusted themes. Rather, she digs deeper, and tells us about lives of people living at seams with her nuanced 
telling, suffused with bursts of lyrical writing. 


In these sixteen stories spanning over 200 pages, she sneaks into the gravelly lives of people, alone and dejected, 
living passively like grains of sand, like Joe Pereira in the story “The Metamorphosis of Joe Pereira”. For him, 
taking an “action” — of thrashing coconut-gatherers in lungis who have arrived again to take the coconuts from 
his tree — becomes his metamorphosis. Then, there is Jon, in “Noise”, who one fine day leaves the city and is 
never heard from again. The impact of a city on his life intersects with its overarching, claustrophobic presence 
in these lines: 


“Sometimes, Jon would hear the city crowding in his breath, his beating heart, and ears. The machines making 
soft, ricocheting noises printing and xeroxing in the blur of ticks, clicks, telephone ringing sounds, snippets of 
conversations—all urgent and important, but disjointed—irrelevant the next day. He turned over to his other 
side now in his sleep and those sounds vanished.” 


I liked “Parfum” the best — the protagonist, Russi, owner of the perfume shop at Peddler Road, associate people, 
emotions, and colours to the smell they emit: 


“...this smell of pink he wished for. He rode the trains and buses to Grant Road - this smell of hard work on grab 
rails he wished against. The flight of flamingos at the Sewri mudflats - this smell of water flapping and drying, 
he wanted.” 


The story moves slowly — his marriage with Marinette, “an embodiment of the smells he liked”, their fading 
love as he realises she doesn’t have any smell of her own, and his eventual liking for Stella whose hand he uses 
to sniff his self-made perfume instead of a blotting paper. The character-sketch of Stella grabs a reader's 
attention: 


“Stella sat on the stool, as still as a terracotta doll. She was the colour of glazed clay... Then at 18, she left the 
orphanage because in spite of being mute and muffled, some saw her as a woman.” 


Like this story, two other stories — “The Arithmetic of Breasts” and “The Scent of Conscience” — use the desires 
and their blurred boundaries as their central theme. 


In ashort story, where each word should move the story further, Potkar uses compression, striking a fine 
balance between what is revealed and what is concealed. She doesn’t use the city as mere geography, but there 
is often a profound sense of place, its cartography being explored by memory, the use of local parlance, way of 
delivery, and technical jargon. 
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The disadvantaged and brutalised placed at different localities of the city don't have tidy trajectories, but often 
at the end, they can wade through the gashing waves of oppression and create mild ripples — Kailas, in “Fabric”, 
who has been sacked due to the closing down of his cotton mill in Byculla; A rape victim, in “Morning”, who 
copes with the trauma by remembering her past; the prostitutes fighting for food in the dehumanising brothel 
of Kamathipura, in the “Mist”. 


For any reader who has heard of the city only through the narration, Potkar’s book with its exquisite use of 
catalogue, language that soothes and stabs, and sharp observations, is a sumptuous read. 


Kinshuk Gupta is the associate editor for Usawa Literary Review and the poetry editor for Jaggery Lit and 
Mithila Review. 


Bombay Hangovers 
Rochelle Potkar 
Vishwakarma Publications 
pp. 216, Rs.280 
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THE RUTHEESS CITY CHUGS ON) ITS LONG HISTORICAL 
JOURNEY 
MARCH 2022 


RAVI SHANKER N. | COMPULSIVE READER 


Italo Calvino, the famed Italian writer, says in his ‘Invisible cities’: “Every time I describe a city Iam saying 
something about Venice. Memory’s images, once they are fixed in words, are erased. Perhaps I am afraid of 
losing Venice all at once if I speak of it. Or, perhaps, speaking of other cities, I have already lost it, little by little. 
This predicament is visible in the writings of many authors who speak of their own cities though residing in 
other cities. Each city has that quality to make a writer succumb to its own charms while being nostalgic about 
another. 


Not so with Rochelle Potkar, who though from Goa, has spent much of her time in Bombay/Mumbai. The very 
usage of the name Bombay by her betrays a long-term association with the city now named Mumbai. This is 
another nostalgic trip of the kind Calvino speaks of - being nostalgic for an older city named differently which 
though is now known by a new name. Thus, in her collection of stories ‘Bombay Hangovers’, Rochelle exhibits 
this nostalgia of sorts. She is still drunk by that old cocktail of a city named Bombay. 


A city lives not in its massive skyscrapers or spanking new malls and cars, but on its underbelly. That's the 
constant that every living city has. Once the underbelly is stabbed, the entrails slip out in wriggly masses of 
intestine and feces. The city dies. Rochelle’s Bombay is thus described in many ways in these stories where the 
characters merely play a heroic role in its preservation though unsuccessfully. Her collection is in itself an act 
of preservation. 


Rochelle’s stories signify a city that is no more. Even as we go through the stories, we see the city slowly dying 
before our eyes. 


Thus, in one of the most historical of stories, Rochelle speaks of a mill worker whose ambition was to become a 
Supervisor, but who becomes one of the victims of the Textile Mills strike, an event that changed the 
geography of Bombay forever. Before the strike, “The mill was family. Spindles ran at 16000 ribbons per 
minute. The clickety clackety of the ginning and weaving machines and power looms’ filled the air. 


Hundreds of Textile Mills were closed after the leader of the strike Datta Samanth was shot dead, with 17 
bullets to his head. The workers turned to other menial jobs. Many families perished. The prime lands on 
which the Mills stood were bought by land sharks who made a kill by building Malls etc. The ambitious Kailas, 
the protagonist, becomes a security guard in a Mall built on the land occupied by the same Mill in which he 
worked and dies an inconsequential death narrated simply as “In another 20 years, Kailas retired in the same 
role as of a security guard from Currimboy’s Cupola. He had a major heart attack five days after that and died 
at 61.” 


Is it the death of a person that Rochelle is describing thus? No, she is talking of the death of a city. Simply titled 
‘Fabric’, it gives a full measure of a city’s aspirations through the medium of the fabric worn. Meticulously 
researched, the story has a running history of fabrics, brands, and tailors built into it. 


This meticulous nature of her research into each story marks her out from other writers. This is again evident 
in another beautiful story where a Parsi youth is obsessed with creating his own brand of perfume (Parfum). 
Rochelle goes into a heady mixture of the scents and perfumes employed. She even has a lab where the 
protagonist works to manufacture that one perfume that can be his own. Finally, instead of his wife, he finds 
solace in the arms of a maid whose function is merely to be like a springboard of scents. He sees his city ina 
new light. “He has forgotten it had existed above his worktable. There was a city outside that window." 
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In ‘The Arithmetic of Breasts’, the subject of ‘Topology’ is examined in all its facets, Rochelle is once again 
meticulous in her research work. “He liked shapes anywhere. Oh! Didn’t he? The properties of objects are 
preserved through continuous deformation by twisting, bending, stretching, but not tearing, where a circle 
could be an ellipse, a sphere an ellipsoid. Topology - the study of knots.” What happens is that when Narain 
and his research assistant had a coffee or smoke, “they would talk about the shape that almost ruled the world - 
the female shape.” Narain marries a woman with well-shaped breasts who ironically has breast cancer later 
and one of her breasts had to be removed. “For years, she had almost forgotten about them. They were there, 
beautiful, well supported - silent partners of her anatomy in the crime of trying to live a good, successful life.” 
The topology of the female shape becomes an allegory on the city front packed with well-shaped skyscrapers. 
Narain almost forgets the way he used to salivate over her beasts “now excavated like a mine, the earth of 
bruise-skin still being where it was, and the same.” “The topology of everything - that no matter how many 
things changed, even with tearing well-etched memory and its seasons and feelings, their shape would always 
remain the same. Intact. Retraceable..” It is, nevertheless, an allegory on the topology of the city itself. 


In her exploration of the city, all kinds of human labor come alive in the stories, be it that of lovers meeting ina 
cheap hotel room, maids, or of a dhoban whose son is arrested for rape and later killed. There is no remorse as 
“some stains would never go away, with any ointment, malham or lape.” There is a maid named Satyavati who 
tells her Maalkin “how she dreamt of her beloved each time she was forced upon by various men” while her 
maalkin had a number of affairs, her own “way of equaling the scores, besides having a secret harem of male 
lovers at my disposal.” 


In Euphoria, two women, Fathima and Naina, the most unlikely of friends meet through their love of snacks 
served in a roadside stall. Muthu, the vendor, slowly rises to become the owner of a restaurant in a Mall. 
Fatima watches the city flowing by and comments, “ This city that allowed me to be me. Us to be us.” She 
watches “ the workforce of Bombay make their way home - pedestrians worming through, bikers and two- 
wheelers snaking against cars, and the cars waylaid by big, private or state transport buses.” 


‘The metamorphosis of Joe Pereira’ is the shortest story that talks about Joe and his ancestral plot which is 
invaded at will by coconut gatherers. One day, he picks up the courage to throw one of the coconuts at a 
gatherer. He is pushed to the ground, but he is happy. “The first showers come down and drenched as he is, he - 
Joe Emmanuel Pereira - has taken action for the first time in his life.” This is an allegory of how the city 
heartlessly strides over the weak. We know that when Joe dies, the plot will be fought over by land sharks. 


In one of the saddest stories I have read, Rochelle makes ‘Noise’ her topic that includes silence as an 
indistinguishable part of it. It’s again a skillfully written story about the city of Bombay being within and 
without it. Jonathan D'Souza who went to work as usual in the morning vanishes in the wrong direction and 
guided by some unheard call lands up in Mathura without money or wallet. By that time he had forgotten 
most of his previous life. His mother Kay waits for him to return for days and months. His brother Wilson is 
soft in the head and never grew in mind beyond a few years. Time slowly covers them up and it’s already 
twenty years past Jonathan’s disappearance. Jon now is a beggar somewhere on the foothills of the Everest 
peak. Kay worries about what will happen to Wilson if she dies. She gives him away to her parish. She doesn’t 
know of his death even months after his death. She had stopped thinking of Jon. “Her oasis had come to be the 
ticking and chiming of clocks on different walls of the house. She never corrected them to synchronize. 
...somewhere far around, bigger clocks told her when the city awoke, when it slept, when it took a break and 
when it rushed. The city was a sea - the ebb and peak of noise were its waves. And, it was always there for her, 
awake in its factory sirens, vehicular blares and shrieks of tyres.” “She couldn’t hear much, but a new sound 
began to make its presence felt. A train chugging every half an hour.” 


Thus, the ruthless city chugs on its long historical journey from Bombay to Mumbai to an uncertain future 
over the lives of people who either came under its tracks or were slippery enough to escape. Rochelle Potkar 


becomes the true chronicler of that city. 


216 pages [Paperback], Feb 2021, ISBN-13: 978-8195012633 
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BY GJV PRASAD | JAGGERY - A DESILIT ARTS AND 
LITERATURE JOURNAL 


It is often said that poets are also good writers of short fiction. The short story after all is a prose genre closest to 
poetry and stories have been narrated in and as poems for centuries. Both genres can be indirect, building up 
moods, rather than explaining characters or forming them fully, sketch-in events and locations with quick 
strokes, and depend on the reader’s imagination to help in reading the work, to find their own meanings—to 
create their own moments. It is textures that you look for, the hidden layers that speak to you in well-crafted 
short stories. And it is this that you get in the sixteen stories that constitute Potkar’s Bombay Hangovers. 


These stories are not a drunken romp through India’s most famous city, nor are they about the aftereffects of 
such excesses. But Bombay (not Mumbai, you notice) is a city that gets to you, that holds out myriad dreams 
and fulfils some, that lives in hope that crowded gullies will lead to broad boulevards, that the crowded slums 
and local trains can and do meet skyscrapers and the world of airplanes and one can make connections across 
these unseen but clearly felt line and cross over occasionally to the other side. Bombay is the city of unlived 
lives, of distractions, of boring routines, of exciting possibilities, and treacherous slopes. Most people live out 
their lives of ordinariness in the midst of possibilities, aware of them. Potkar’s stories explore these everyday 
lives. 


The stories have intriguing titles, and the writer wants us to be active readers filling in the blanks, forging 
connections, letting our imagination run over the stories she sketches for us. The collection begins with “The 
Arithmetic of Breasts” (this is a title you don’t have to struggle with), a story about a couple, a mathematician 
husband and his home-maker wife who had a doctorate but did not take up a career. It isa rather wry story, 
one that shows how the male gaze works, how a couple fall in love, how their life together weathers the years 
(they have two daughters), and how they get through the wife’s breast cancer and mastectomy. And how they 
love each other. And make love to each other. The writer doesn't judge, doesn’t pass comments, doesn’t give us 
her opinions. This is one of the ways in which life plays out, she shows us. 


In “Parfum,” Russi becomes an expert perfumer and in his desire to create the ultimate perfume, the scent of his 
woman, his wife, he drifts away from her, not even knowing her routines, and finally finding the real perfume 
elsewhere. “Fabric” shows us the rise and fall of Kailas, who from aspirations to higher management in the 
mills ends up as a security guard in a mall after the disastrous strike that saw the closure on mills in Bombay. 
The story is really about the impact of his life on two women, his two wives, and how it plays out at the end. 
Other stories explore how various emotions play out in the life of characters. How is one roused to anger? Does 
it lead to action? What are the complicated emotions that arise with lust, with sex, with adultery? When is 
adultery exciting? Would a man want to murder his wife and her lover when she seems to be so different with 
the other man, almost becoming a different woman? 


When you write about Bombay, Goa can’t be kept out, as it were. So not all stories in this volume are about 
Bombay. One is relieved at the ending of “Salad” (a partly Goa story), an intricate short story that could have 
turned tragic. And when you have Bombay based stories, how can you not have one on Kamathipura, the red- 
light district? The narrative point of view changes from the third person to the first in the narration of this 
story, “Mist”, but it is again a matter-of-fact telling, even when it is about to have a fairy tale ending for one of 
the characters at least. And “Honour,” again a multi-layered story, asks the question about the impact of 
criminal action of one member of the family on the others (do we think of the criminal’s family at all?). Just like 
we don't wonder about the impact of raising an intellectually disabled child, someone who is mentally a child 
when he has grown to adulthood, on the siblings and parents. Turn it into sibling and parent and you have the 
story “Noise.” 
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Potkar is interested in showing us what it takes to live certain lives in certain spaces. All the stories have 
women playing significant roles, though it is not only women that Potkar is interested in. How do women cope 
with trauma, with the particular fate that seems to characterize the urban patriarchal jungle - molestation and 
rape? Bombay allows her a place name that can be seen as particularly apt (“Andheri”) for such a story. How do 
people cope with bullying - is school, in the workspace, in the residential community? What does it take to 
stand up and carry on even better than you had done before (read “Paranoia”)? And what is the impact of 
domestic abuse on the others in the family (“Slice”)? A curious story ends the collection. It is based in 1857, the 
year of the First War of Indian Independence (or the Mutiny). It ends with an act of personal mutiny, an act of 
independence, which seems particularly apt in these times. 


You may think that these stories could be from anywhere, but Potkar anchors them in the topography of 
Bombay - in specific areas and communities. “Euphoria,” for instance, isa Bombay story - nowhere else in India 
could you imagine the three characters who get together getting together at all. The really short short story 
“Our Lovers” could have been set anywhere but Potkar anchors it to Bombay brilliantly. Bombay Hangovers is 
a collection meant to be read one story at a time, to be savoured slowly, so that one can think of people we 
know and stories of we don’t know but we inhabit. 
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PICKING OUT UNUSUAL PEOPLE 
APR 25, 202] 


MAITHREYI KARNOOR| SCROLL.IN 


‘Bombay Hangovers’: Stories that compulsively narrate the routine lives of the city’s residents 
Still, Rochelle Potkar’s collection of short fiction tries to pick out unusual people. 


We Indians are literary fiction snobs. We are never happy without a sense of quotidian tragedy looming over 
our stories. We have relegated passionate romances to films and humour to stand-up comedians - some of 
whom are not even jailed. In literature, we want to sit around looking glum despite cutting ties with Russia 
and replacing it with diabetes from too much neoliberal cola. 


We think sci-fi is about flying cars and fantasy means thoughts that mustn't be spoken about. We think 
escaping into the reality of our sordid lives is diving for culture vulture carrion. And I state this in all self- 
awareness: as a recent entrant to the margins of Indian English writing, I’m also guilty of milking the 
melancholy of everydayness for literary seduction. 


To be fair, this is not true of India alone. Modern literature is deeply rooted in the colonial / postcolonial 
enterprise and one must look at its larger history in order to understand its evolution. But that is beyond the 
scope of this essay and I’m merely beginning with this comment / lament to set the table for a look at Bombay 
Hangovers, a collection of short stories by Rochelle Potkar. 


The title of the book, in choosing the erstwhile moniker of a city whose identity has known upheavals, is an 
endeavour of nostalgia - while flying in the face of hypernationalism. And “hangover” brings to mind nausea, 
headaches, dry tongues and vague memories of calling exes - indicative of the heady journeys that the stories 
take us on. 


Bombay is “Maximum City”, where the best and the worst of the human spirit coexist, where every battle of 
passion and pride is set aside each day for the pressing need for livelihood; where hope is euphemism for the 
accident of survival. It has been the site and focus of a great number of literary works which have brought out 
its many facets through narrations from different vantage points. 


Some speak of specific communities that are homogenous islands within a large, heterogeneous archipelago. In 
drawing from every social denomination, Bombay Hangovers is representative of the melting pot that is 
cosmopolitan Bombay. 


The ordinary lives of extraordinary people - There are sixteen stories in this collection and they are all bound 
by the same register - a compulsive narration of routine. A story set during the textile mill strike, for instance, 
doesn't tell us why Albert Pinto is angry. Rather, it talks about a man’s dreary life through quashed dreams 
ending with his two wives making peace after his death. The craft is interesting in that his abandonment of his 
first wife is signified by her abrupt abandonment in the narration mid-story, only to bring her out of oblivion 
towards the end. 


Another one talks about the dispassionate marriage of a man who decides to start a perfumery in his home. His 
wife's indecision about her approval of it is evident in the sharp contrast in her attitude in adjacent lines: 


“Even a bare house smelling this good would be welcoming’ she told her friends, ‘like wafts of cooking from a 
hut can appease a hungry person...’ 
Day by day, Marinette got angrier with Russi’s perfumes.” 


One of the stories talks about a man whose sexual fantasies comprise, in vivid detail, an affair between his wife 
and his friend; he is distraught and angry when he finds out that his fantasy is, in fact, being carried out. 
Another one is about an old man living in the poverty of lost grandeur and getting robbed by everyone in 
sight. 
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The writing is simple. There is no wordplay or poetic denouement or attempt to show rather than tell. 
Everything is no more or less than what there is. 


But the most interesting of all is “The Arithmetic of Breasts”. It is the story of a marriage where the protagonists 
are a woman’s breasts. They are the focus of attention of the man who always has a “semi-hardon’” in their 
presence, and an inventory of sex positions defines the zeitgeist of their conjugality. 


They tried the Catherine wheel, ape position, butterfly and dolphin position, bridge and plough position, 
suspended scissors and standing wheelbarrow positions, their limbs akimbo, her breasts dangling precariously. 
The magic mountain position, her breasts squashed over three pillows. The snail, G-force, grip, Y-curve and 
shoulder stand position, her breasts jiggling happily. 


The height of their courtship is narrated through classic male-gaze descriptions (“lovely dunes held in the lace 
calligraphy of her humble bra”) and her verbal communication being superseded by titular articulation (“he 
sensed her affirmation...in the way her nipples grew taut...like crazy raisins under her blouse’). 


It doesn’t say why the woman who possesses a PhD doesn’t have a career. And the only time she speaks is to 
respond to her husband talk of his father several years into their marriage. The intention must be to depict a 
turn from the comely to the homely because it is around this time that they settle into slower, gentler forms of 
lovemaking. 


It is with the line listing the functionality of said breasts (“They were good tools in attracting a husband, but 
they were the best when they furnished stomachful of nutrition into the babies’ hungry bodies”) that it dawns 
on the reader that the whole narration is aimed at caricaturing stereotypical male authorship - that it is parody 
through imitation. It may not be so, but we must give the author the benefit of the doubt. 


When the tutor of Toru Dutt, one of the first Indian English poets, asked her to choose history over novels, she 
is known to have responded with “Histories are false. Novels are true.” On the other hand, Oscar Wilde derides 
the imposition of truth on literature in his satirical critique of realism, “The Decay of Lying”. 


While straddling the implications of both these assertions, as inhabitants of the post-truth era, our literary 
choices are further complicated. But the increased emphasis on “subjectivity” and “interpretation” is the leeway 
one must have to live and love the stories one chooses for oneself. Bombay Hangovers is, therefore, certain to 


find a home in this vast milieu of words and afterwards. 


Bombay Hangovers, Rochelle Potkar, Vishwakarma Publications. 
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HOW THESE STORIES PAINT A VERY REAL, 
ALMOST TANGIBLE WORLD 


JUNE, 2021 
DIVYA DUBEY| KITAB 


Bombay Hangovers is a collection of sixteen short stories set in various parts of Bombay (with the exception of 
an instance of two in Goa), by the much-acclaimed poet and writer, Rochelle Potkar. They’re different in that 
some of them cover the lives of the protagonists over decades, or even portray a lifetime, in a few simple pages. 
They're precise, concise, and well-told. Yet, they are the kind of tales that may not appeal to short-story readers 
of every kind, despite the skillful writing. 


While they speak well to the reader’s intellect with their flawless craft, they don’t quite have the kind of 
emotional appeal one looks for to establish a sense of connect with a book. In that sense, to some extent, they’re 
reminiscent of the works by Indrajit Hazra. 


The first story, ‘The Arithmetic of Breasts’ is perhaps the best and most engaging in the entire collection. Ina 
recent article called ‘Breast or Tooth’ in Granta Magazine (May 18, 2021), Tishani Doshi explains the significance 
of the female breast in India over the ages: ‘The breast in India is one of the most eroticized and policed body 
parts. From 8,000-year-old Harappan terracotta mothers with their suckling infants to Bollywood starlets 
cavorting under waterfalls with wet saris, the breast has been central to the idea of sex, maternity, 
nourishment, and power.’ 


It is true - considering the role breasts have always played in Indian history and literature. Think of the Breast 
Tax imposed on lower-caste women in Kerala until 1924. Remember how the politics have been captured in 
Breast Stories by Mahashweta Devi (1997), where the female breast becomes a metaphor for exploitation and 
social injustices. Tishani’s article goes on to say: ‘The idea of a neutral breast in India? A breast just casually 
hanging around, being a functional exocrine gland, enjoying the sun? Impossible.’ True yet again. 


You need to login at the Kitaab webpage to view the rest of the review. 


THE ODOUR OF DREAMS 


JUNE, 2021 
VIKAS DHOOT | THE HINDU 


Stories that take you close to the sights, sounds and sweat levels unique to Bombay 


This is the first collection of short stories from an accomplished poet, with all but one story revolving around 
India’s city of dreams. Rochelle Potkar, who grew up in Kalyan on the edges of Bombay, which is part of what 
is now known as the Mumbai Metropolitan Region, demonstrates her intimate connect to the city’s denizens 
with an easy verve. 


From the bylanes of Kamathipura to the Ambarnath fast local, from the hopeful textile mill employee of 1980s’ 
Bombay now serving as a security guard in the very malls that have replaced the mills and become the 
cemeteries of the aspirations of thousands of mill workers, to the “humid passion” with which Flora Fountain’s 
second-hand booksellers operate, places and people are brought alive with Potkar’s skilful keyboard strokes. 


The plots serve as the canvas on which she paints the metropolis’ various hues, taking you close to the sights, 
sounds, smells and sweat levels unique to Bombay. As Salman Rushdie, quoted in the introduction by Selma 

Carvalho, says, “almost every sentence [here] bears a touch of the poetic”, as the poet’s lyricism seeps into her 

prose. 


A few editing lapses serve as minor distractions. For instance, in the longest story, Paranoia, where different 
protagonists leading parallel, unfulfilled lives find a catharsis of sorts from the founts of their troubles, a key 
character’s name flips between Preeti Vaani and Preeti Jain on alternate pages. One hopes future editions will 
fix such errors. 


Quite a few stories stand out — in particular, Parfum , with its olfactory delights wrapped in irony, The 
Arithmetic of Breasts with its wonderful twists of phrases, and my personal favourite, Our Lovers, with its 
pithy take on oft-misplaced notions of fidelity. 


A few culminate abruptly just as the reader is getting invested in their characters’ fates. Of course, abruptness 
is often a necessary tool to ensure a short story remains, well, short. But wielding it with finesse, as Raymond 


Carver, John Cheever or Dorothy Parker did, is a rare art form. 


But Potkar’s maiden short fiction compilation has more hits than misses, and her style is unique and refreshing. 
This is a voice that one hopes will evolve further with time and throw up bigger, better manuscripts to relish. 


Bombay Hangovers; Rochelle Potkar, Vishwakarma Publications, $280 


HUNG UP ON BOMBAY 


16 MARCH 2021 MUMBAI 
DALREEN RAMOS | MID-DAY 


Award-winning poet Rochelle Potkar is out with a collection of short stories that is an ode to the city and its 
people, across caste, class and religion 


The stories are set across different regions of the city - from the South to the North, as well as Thane. They also 
delve into social, cultural and economic barriers 


While growing up in Kalyan in the ’90s, Bombay, for Rochelle Potkar was an aspirational place a two-hour 
train journey would take you to. Kalyan back then wasn’t a satellite city but a small town. And Bombay was a 
city of opportunities. So, when she moved to Santacruz, she felt the same way a migrant from another state 
would. In her latest book Bombay Hangovers (Vishwakarma Publications), the writer attempts to trace and 
record every inch of the city and those who inhabit it through fiction. 


A collection of 16 short stories, Bombay Hangovers wasn’t a conscious book project; the fourth story in the 
collection, The Metamorphosis of Joe Pereira, which revolves around a persnickety old man in Santacruz, was 
Potkar’s first, written in 2007. “By then, I had lived long enough in Santacruz to imbibe a person like Joe Pereira 
into myself. The last story for the collection was written in 2015. All the pieces were written at random points 
in time. But when I was collating them, I realised that all of them were about the city. You have to find 
interrelatedness - especially when you're submitting your work to publishers,” she says. 


Potkar has been a well-established name in the Indian poetry scene with accolades like the Norton Girault 
Literary Prize to her credit. She finds that there's a difference in writing about cities in poetry and prose. She 
likens the latter to local trains that connect every station to culminate a journey. “Chronicling life in poetry 
allows you to get very philosophical and abstract; you could join invisible dots outside the canvas. And it 
would be satisfying and fulfilling as an abstract piece. Whereas, in stories, you realise you have to follow 
tangibilities, such as character, place, or phenomena. You are aware that this dramatic life of a character is 
happening on the canvas and not on an abstract philosophical level,” she maintains. 


Potkar chose the title for two reasons: she picked Bombay over Mumbai for a sense of nostalgia as the city has 
always been more than its name, and ‘Hangovers’ because as a writer, she found herself “hungover in the 
realms of intoxication.” 


The book traverses from the south and north of the city, and even beyond - to Thane. From a perfume shop on 
Peddar Road to the mills of Girangaon, each story brings to light social, cultural and economic differences that 
exist between places. Potkar, now based in Borivali, shares that the most challenging piece to write was 
Morning. “It had nothing to do with the craft or components of storytelling but rather with writing about a 
character who is a rape survivor, empathising with her and understanding her breach. I wasn’t just talking 
about a survivor opening up herself to the world again. I’m also saying that her mother hid her own 
[experience of] rape,” she shares. 


Potkar also adds that when writing about the city, the inception of ideas happens through its sensoria; the city 
seeps into you through its spaces, sounds and sights. “I have been practising Haibun [a Japanese form of poetry 
that combines haiku with a prose poem] for a long time. The Japanese say the sixth sense is memory and I was 
wondering if the seventh sense would be nostalgia and the eighth, prophecies. When you live so long in a city, 
you start prophecising what will happen,” she shares. 


So even if a reader hasn't been witness to city-specific incidents in the narratives such as the Great Bombay 
Textile Strike of 1982, Potkar feels that the obsolescence of life is the same. “The pandemic made so many jobs 
obsolete. Even the march of time and technology makes things obsolete so readers will be able to make a 
connection with these stories on a broader level,” she says. Is Bombay a microcosm of the world, then? 
Macrocosm, Potkar reckons. “You could get lost in its labyrinth. There’s no other place like it. Bombay is truly a 
‘bhelpuri’ city.” 


INSIGHTS THAT GIVE THE READER 
GOOSEBUMPS 


DECEMBER 2021 
LAMAT R. HASAN| THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 


Poet Rochelle Potkar’s first collection of short fiction includes 15 stories set in Mumbai and one set in Goa. They 
uncover the inner lives of characters while revealing the author’s knack for fashioning intricate plots and 
dissecting complex relationships 


This first collection of short stories from poet Rochelle Potkar gently yet determinedly uncovers the intimate 
lives of Bombayites and offers insights that give the reader goosebumps. 


In the first of 16 stories, The Arithmetic of Breasts, Narain, a scientist working on “topologising DNA strands” is 
obsessed with Munika’s “delicious-looking breasts”, and wonders if he has found “The Female Utopia”, a good- 
looking woman with big breasts. After reluctantly marrying Munika, he lays down the rules: “Twice a day, and 
four times on a holiday”, just as his colleagues who x-rayed women’s bodies with a similar gaze would have 
endorsed. He saw her breasts as sand dunes, raisins, and once remarked: “You know, a woman’s nipple is the 
best indication of her age.” Munika, a PhD in computer science, absorbs such wisdom easily. She gives in to her 
husband’s demands, like a good wife, quite enjoying the journey herself. Two kids later, the breasts sag, and 
their sex lives become less adventurous. Munika then takes to a strict beauty regime to keep her breasts supple, 
yet their lives are thrown off gear by a sudden turn of events. 


Steeped in nostalgia - hence the title Bombay Hangovers - the lives of seemingly ordinary, yet quirky 
individuals and their clockwork routines are documented with a precision that only an insider is privy to. 
Potkar whose roots are Goan spent her childhood in the Mumbai suburb of Kalyan. She is as good at sketching 
characters drawn from the city’s posh quarters as she is with describing lives spent in the sleazy bylanes of 
Kamathipura. 


My favourite story, Parfum, features a Parsi man who marks people by their smells. Russi sets off on a “long 
odourifeous journey” after his graduation, converting his home into a laboratory, and cutting off from the rest 
of the world to create his signature fragrance. Potkar’s writing is almost poetic here: “Soon smells had names 
and associations. Like a nose bleed - heady and thick like a swim through a chlorinated pool, the darkness in a 
cinema hall like a smell of lost innocence, exhaust frames from a BEST bus like the fear of not completing 
school homework, or the smell of rain on the streets like a hooker’s armpit he had once seen at a Kamathipura 
bus stop.” 


The love for the right fragrance that drove him to marry Marinette also becomes Russi’s undoing when he 
discovers, decades later, that smells are “made of feeling, longing, dreaming, wishing, caring...Wrapped in the 
silences of promises never spoken, emotions never mentioned, feelings never stated.” 


Potkar’s knack for fashioning intricate plots and dissecting complex relationships is evident. Her sentences are 
thoughtful and impeccable. They convey an urgency to explore the social and cultural landscape of the 
maximum city. 


The power of her writing is evident in Salad, the only story set outside Mumbai. Selma Colaco’s ancestral home 
was usurped by her uncle when she was a child. Now married to a Frenchman she returns to Goa to buy a 
piece of land which is not just “sun, beach, sand, women, drinks and partying” but also her “culture, history, 
story, prayer, faith, language, labour, love, and lore”. That she loves and missed the sight, sound, and smell of 
Goa is made known when she happily mingles with the locals and shops for Goan spices that she can take back 
to Europe. 


After haggling with the broker - for whom “Goa was nothing but a whore” - Selma chooses to stay overnight in 
the white bungalow she has decided to buy, only to find out that, while she was away, the Goan 
neighbourhoods had been overtaken by human-wolves. 
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Most of these stories are about the lives of women, who usually rise to the occasion. As writer Selma Carvalho 
points out in her introduction, though these women are humiliated, brutalised, and traumatised, sheer 
resilience redeems and restores them. 


Her men are not uncaring either. Russi from Parfum is a case in point. Also, Ismael from Mist, the story set in 
Kamathipura. Ratna, a prostitute, is taken to Bangkok by a client. Upon her return, Ismael notices that the 
twinkle in her eyes is missing and that there are red-blue marks all over her body. While the others ignore her, 
Ismael asks, “Did Pargat seth treat you well? Something happened?” 


Three disillusioned protagonists, Arvind, Nitin, and Sharda, leading parallel lives is the theme of Paranoia. This 
is possibly Potkar’s masterpiece though the happily-ever-after endings seem unreal. 


The only story that fails to make an impact is Euphoria, which is about the intersection of the lives of two 
women, representing the two ends of cosmopolitan Mumbai’s pyramid. A CEO and a member of Workaholics 
Anonymous, Naina, discussing her personal life with Fatima, a saleswoman in a lingerie shop, at Muthu’s cart 
outside Bandra station is just lame. 


Potkar wrote Four Degrees of Separation and Paper Asylum, which was shortlisted for the Rabindranath 
Tagore Literary Prize 2020. There is no buzz around Potkar’s debut collection. This is surprising because 
Bombay Hangovers is a wonderful read. 


Lamat R Hasan is an independent journalist. She lives in New Delhi. 
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A BOMBAY STATE OF MIND 
MARCH 2021 GOA 


ANNA FERNANDES] NAVHIND TIMES 


As her latest short-story collection ‘Bombay Hangovers'’ hits the stands, author Rochelle Potkar chats with NT 
BUZZ 


Award-winning author and poet, Rochelle Potkar, known for her titles ‘The Arithmetic of breasts and other 
stories’, ‘Four Degrees of Separation’, and ‘Paper Asylum’, among others, is now out with a collection of short 
stories titled ‘Bombay Hangovers’. 


In ‘Bombay Hangovers’, Potkar, who was born in Kalyan to Goan parents and moved to the city of dreams in 
1998, writes about stories of struggle and survival, love and frustration, cultural conflicts and pitiable 
adjustments, family equations and social complications, against the ever-alluring backdrop of Bombay. 


Excerpts from the interview: 


Q. What’s the significance of the title ‘Bombay Hangouers’? 

RP: I have lived in Bombay for 25 years. Even though I live in this city - unless I am travelling to other cities - I 
watch it like an amused outsider. Even though I call it home, I feel like a tourist or a guest. I know it as much as 
I don’t, and my experiences have been of nostalgia and memory of all the people I have met from different 
walks of life, coming in from different regions of the country, world and worldviews. So, my hangovers are 
within the realms of intoxication, and not in its 

aftermath. 


Q. Tell us about your connection to the titular metropolis. What is it that draws you to this city? And how has this 
been reflected on page? 

RP: Living in any place puts a rhythm into you. When I am in Goa, it’s a languorous cadence. In Bombay it’s 
industrious enough that I can skip heartbeats. The city is one of bees and ants - buzzing with anxiety, effort 
and redemption. Its sunset landscapes are pause buttons, hung screensavers, freeze panes before the next 
exhalation and exaltation, the next marching of feet forward. I was born and bred in Kalyan - a satellite town, 
but Bombay was my attainable illusion. And now that I am living in it, I still haven't reached it. Moving 
destination. Is a city its past, present or future? Its people? Or geography? 


Q. How long was ‘Bombay Hangovers’ in the making? Do you have a favourite story from the collection? 

RP: These 16 stories have taken long because they weren't part of a conscious book project. I wrote the first 
story in 2007 and the last one in 2015, before realising they have common threads. Each day I have a new 
favourite story from the book. So, I would leave that to you, the reader. You tell me. 


Q. Growing up in Bombay in what was the golden age of Anglophone poets, did this have an impact on your 
writing? 

RP: I was a storyteller more than a poet, always, so my engagements with poetry were random and accidental. I 
found a bit of my own poetic voice in the process to reach an approximation of my worldview and its 
expression, and I still enjoy Kolatkar, De souza, Chitre, Dhasal and Ezekiel, before reaching a glut of 
international English poetry. 


Q. As a writer of prose and poetry, has how you write changed over time? 
It has evolved. Writing in the forms of haiku, haibun, short stories, novellas, novels and screenplays has 


mirrored my evolution of atom, person, woman, human, existentialist. 


A new thought wilts over an old one on a new day, until the whole tree of philosophy shades under a new sun, 
anew moon. 


Wiz 


Q. You do a lot of readings of your work. How does your speaking voice interact with your writing voice? 
My endeavour has been to edit and refine the approximation of thoughts on the page, until I am satisfied, 
through intervals of editing. 


The speaking voice is just an amplification. Now that I am also a scriptwriter, I see that the departments of 
amplification when refracted from the page into spatiality, sound, voice, presentation, fashion, and 
emotiveness can enhance elements that come between the five senses of audience to performer. 


It would have been a different way of living if I were a writer in a cave, throwing off crumpled balls of stories 
out into the daylight. But being a visual and virtual being, I am cognizant of the performing frame, but not 
before being satisfied with the words on the page. 


Q. Haue you felt limitations as a female? For example, in the choice of words, your subjects, and characters, does 
gender play a role? 

I have felt liberated to write whatever I have wished too. My obsessions are on social issues more than political 
ones. Though they say the personal is the political, I am talking of hard-lined political commentary that I have 
never understood because it appears contrived, comedic and circus-like. Political parties change over one’s 
lifetime, but the social health of the land I live in is what concerns and fixates me. And yet politics affects social 
health. Social health is far wider and vast a gamut to announce a trickledown effect all the time. We are more 
liberated than we think we are. Limitation is a notion. Tyranny is a notion. Can freewill truly be caged? 


Q. What are you currently working on? Any new projects in the pipeline? 

Iam working on a novel that is nearing completion. I have also a ripe third book of unpublished poetry that 
was nominated for two international prizes and is currently stuffed into a drawer. Also, a screenplay anda 
web series. But I have no idea on the sequence of fruition. 


The chronology of production is not synchronous with the chronology of creation - so I've heard. So, the tenth 
work can be the first one that gets published or produced. That’s an interesting thought that liberates me from 


anxiety. 


(There will be two virtual book launches of ‘Bombay Hangovers’ on March 27 
and April 11. Details: https://rochellepotkar.com/my-blog/) 
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SELMA CARVALHO | JOAO-ROQUE LITERARY JOURNAL 


Rochelle Potkar is an alumna of Iowa’s International Writing Program (2015), and Charles Wallace Writer's 
fellowship (2017). She is the author of The Arithmetic of breasts and other stories (2013), Four Degrees of 
Separation (2016), and Paper Asylum (2018). Her poem ‘Skirt’ was made into a poetry film by Philippa Collie 
Cousins for the Visible Poetry Project; ‘To Daraza’ won the 2018 Norton Girault Literary Prize in poetry; ‘War 
Specials’ won ist Runner up at The Great Indian Poetry Contest 2018; ‘Amber’ won a place in Hongkong's 
Proverse Poetry Prize 2018 Anthology. Her short story ‘The Leaves of the deodar’ won the 2016 Open Road 
Review contest, her story ‘Chit Mahal’ (The Enclave) appeared in The Best of Asian Short Stories published by 
Kitaab International, and ‘Parfum’ was a notable entry at the Disquiet International Literary prize, Lisbon. In 
2020, she was shortlisted for the prestigious Rabindranath Tagore Literary Prize whose shortlist-listed have 
included Amitav Ghosh and Jeet Thayil. 


Here in conversation with Selma Carvalho, she discusses her short story collection, titled, Bombay Hangovers 
(Vishwakarma, 2021). 


Selma Carvalho: Rochelle thank you for taking the time to discuss your splendid forthcoming collection of short 
stories, Bombay Hangouvers. In the interests of transparency, I’d like to briefly remind our readers that you have 
been a poetry editor at the JRLJ since its inception in 2017, and your contribution to the journal has been invaluable. 
Can you tell us the significance of the umbrella title of your collection? 


Rochelle Potkar: Thank you Selma, for being a constant source of inspiration and support toward my literary 
journey. 


As these stories organically came about, I gleaned that the common thread was Bombay, later Mumbai. 


As one consumes the ebb and flow, sea-breeze, buzz and bustle, march and spring, it puts you into the rhythm 
of its heartbeat and the city speaks to you. 


There is a hum that I have not felt in other cities of the world, rare like Bombay blood group. This hangover is 
one of memory, in and outside the city then. More so, of the joint march of its citizenry of all classes— 
industrious as bees and ants. 


SC: Unlike most Indian writers, who turn regional when it comes to fiction, you cast a wide canuas incorporating 
ethnically diverse and Layered lives, in these stories. Growing up, what were your formative influences, and how 
did you came to inhabit so many worlds? 


RP: Bombay is a melting pot of every Indian regionality coming in everyday to make bread, butter and ether, 
that when you fish for stories, it occupies a large canvas. The backstories of dreams, the forward stories of 
fruition (or not). 


I grew up in a catholic community in Kalyan around Hindu neighbours. Our references were of Hindi films, 
music, stories, and songs that even though I write in English, a Hindi murmur echoes under those words. As 
children, there was a lot of love between religions, castes, and communities displayed in the everydayness of 
rituals and festivals. If you feel united in your formative years, divisiveness reads like absurd fiction later on. 


My Catholic community was always on either: a Goan-pilgrimage mode or a Bombay-pilgrimage mode. The 


school holidays of May were to flee to Goa and stay as long as the sun burnt your skin. And September and 
December for Mount Mary’s Bandra Fair and Christmas shopping at Crawford market and Chira Bazaar. 
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SC: The stories depict a profound sense of place, the cartography of a city experienced not through maps and place 
names, but through memory and our sensory perception of it. You ensure we walk through the filthy gullies of 
dehumanising brothels, (From ‘Mist’: But Ismael believed that one of the five children in the brothel was definitely 
his. He felt an odd pull from these narrow walls of someone calling out to him — craving his attention, affection, 
and probably sacrifice...The sun climbed high over the skies, atop the basti, and Ismael got about preparing 
breakfast, laying them on plates, keeping carrots and onions chopped for an early lunch. The women would be 
hungry now — their hunger as bottomless as an abyss), the squalor of the cotton mills, (From ‘Fabric’: Kailas played 
around the dye-houses, engine houses, and workshops. He watched water flowing for the ‘scribbling’, ‘carding’, and 
‘spinning’ as his father slowly mouthed these words for him), and the cacophony of the teeming millions, (Also 
‘Fabric’: The noise from the roads below swelled with rush hour honking. Its screeching and beeping induced a 
liminal sonic pentameter in him). I’m wondering perhaps, this is how you as a poet and writer understand cities, 
through the arteries of their atmospheric detail. How important was it for you to approach your fiction through 
sensory texturing? 


RP: Even before I put pen to paper as a writer, I inhaled the world through its sensorium. Even the office 
reports I wrote, that were supposed to be mundane, had too much dramatic detailing in them. 


The tenets of ‘show, don’t tell’ or screenwriting’s visual writing, now have pushed me to the edge of sensory 
perception with even memory — the 6th sense — as the Japanese would say, with layers of meaning, history, 
reality, subterfuge, philosophy and mythology becoming colours of story thread. 


Once I wrote poetry, the rhythm of words stayed on for fiction. 
Iam still obsessing about tapestries, that weave many layers of story. I wonder how that is done. 


SC: There are two stories which draw on your own cultural heritage, that of the dispossessed Joe Pereira and the 
wandering Jon. Here the warm and familiar sights and smells of Byculla, Mahim, Bandra come into view, but there 
is a general sense of abandonment to these small lives, a fading away into insignificance. What are your thoughts 
on the dwindling Christian communities of Bombay? 


RP: In Bombay, the Catholics in Santacruz or Mahim whose houses I frequented lived lonely lives — unlike in 
Kalyan — away from colonies and communities on the brink of old-age. I saw their lives against the harshness 
of a bustling city, the wrinkling of time over their skins. I have watched a Joe Pereira and a Mrs. D’souza long 
enough for them to seep into me. 


But to be fair, everything is dwindling into the age of a new world, not just a community but an old way of 
living, moors, traditions, our relationship with time, how much and how deep we communicate, even how 
much we laugh. If feels like light escaping under the bolted door. Old time. 


SC: Women thickly populate your fiction—humiliated, brutalised and traumatised, nonetheless most of them are 
redeemed and restored by sheer resilience. In the story, ‘Morning,’ a woman suffering from the trauma of rape uses 
the past as balm. (She followed the ritual. Get out of bed, recall a good day: maybe her family around her, Ma 
frying pakoras, it raining outside, Papa on his tablas — singing in a tuneless voice, the rain prattling on roofs, the 
TV drowning out the noises from the kitchen.) In ‘Parfum,’ a man who is obsessed by scents becomes enamoured by 
Stella, shy, reclusive, she has learnt to survive by making herself invisible. (She was the colour of glazed clay. She 
had been an orphan from the time she could remember. She had survived years, occupying the least space). India 
continues to be a patriarchal society, grappling with issues of crimes against women. How do you see the lives of 
women when writing them into fiction? 


RP: As a romantic, incorrigible optimist, I suffer from Aristotelian comedic-endings. The graph has to curve 
upward, no matter the sine waves in the beginning or centre of a story. 


I see women in India either in the know or not of their agency. Once they know it, a silent rebellion activates 
in them. 


If a woman hasn't come in touch with her own power, no one from outside can trigger that. ) 
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I think women by now know how to swim in the waters of patriarchy and make her own waves. This ocean is 
to stay at least for the next 10-20 years, but can be seen dwindling one lap at a time. 


There is suffering - violence against young girls that can be curbed by stringent enforceable laws and severe 
punishment. We are beginning to talk of rape as an unfortunate accident and survivors are moving past their 
trauma. This is a very courageous and encouraging change from the past, when women thought of ending their 
lives, as if their whole lives were to be defined by one unfortunate incident. 


The more we talk, less we judge - the more we heal, as a society. Articulating trauma is healing. 


SC: I noticed in your stories your exquisite use of catalogue. How much is your prose writing influenced by poetry? 
What challenges does the poet face when writing prose? 


RP: I came to a writing career through short stories and accidentally digressed into poetry. So I had plot and 
structure in my head and heart. The move from poetry to story was hence organic. 


The rhythm that comes from poetry now has a tight rope walk against mood and tone of plot. 


Iam guilty of slipping into listicles. It probably has to do with observing too much and not pruning, so as to 
populate the scene. I am trying to curtail this impulse, but to no avail. 


SC: How long was this collection in the making? 

RP: These 16 stories have taken long because they weren't part of a conscious book project. I wrote the first 
story in the collection in 2007 and the last one in 2015, before realizing they had common threads, one being 
the city. 

SC: What are you currently working on, and what can we anticipate from your pen, next? 

RP: There is a novel-in-progress, but this year will be spent backing the spines of two books. Bombay 


Hangovers and The Coordinates of Us/ a4 3i3qa aTaUT - a book of cross-translated poems in English and 
Marathi, with poet Sanket Mhatre. 


Bombay Hangovers can be purchased on Amazon Kindle, Amazon UK and Amazon India. 


COMMENTS on the blog posted by Amiya Chatterjee 
I still believe that Rochelle Is a "Romantic Outsider" Like Manto. Like Dostoevsky, Like Maughm etc. 


The belief she follows Is not at any cost to be the victim of Stereotypes. 
The words , phrases , Images she uses Prove My conviction. 
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NISHA D'CRUZ | PORTSIDE REVIEW, AUSTRALIA 


1. Where did your writing journey begin, and what drew you from poetry to short stories? 


I began my writing career away from a corporate job, following upon a compulsive instinct to write. I had no 
blueprint or map. I wasn’t a literature student. It was pure discovery, finding a route through the labyrinth of 
ideas, epiphanies, rejections, and acceptances. I expressed first through short stories and detoured into poetry 
for a bit, and have now re-circuited to the short story form in a half -strategy, half-serendipity kind of way. 


2. What was your writing process for Bombay Hangovers like? (Did you curate stories you had already written, or 
were you writing new stories with the intent to fit into this collection?) 


Bombay Hangovers wasn’t a conscious book project. The first story ‘The metamorphosis of Joe Pereira’ was 
written in 2005 and the last written in 2017. Once I looked at the material, I saw these stories shared a similar 
vein of the city and decided to string them together. 


3. Right-wing Hindu Nationalist party Shiv Sena ordered that Bombay be renamed Mumbai in 1995 to rid it of the 
unwanted legacy of the colonial period. Bombay Hangouers spans years both before and after this change. What’s 
in a name? Can you talk to me about the title of your collection? 


Yes, some stories in the book, especially Fabric speaks of the closure of textile mills as witnessed in the early 
1980’s, while the rest are of modern day. 

Acity by any other name is the same - when I awakened to this fact, I realized you could change names of 
streets, stations, cities, even countries, but not what they were made up of - its heartbeats: its people. 
Mumbai is what the locals called it... from the iconic six-century-old Mumba Devi temple. So precolonial 
history wrapping around postcolonial history. 

Icame to Bombay and live in Mumbai, so the book’s title had to reflect this journey of citizenry. Hangovers is 
for the bustling city, that intoxicates all five sensoria. Even its characters seep under your skin. Add memory, 
which the Japanese consider the sixth sense where one feels truly hungover. 


4. Your characters are intricately crafted, highly nuanced beings. “The Arithmetic of Breasts” takes readers ona 
journey through the early stages of Lust and infatuation all the way to a long term love that transcends physicality 
through the eyes of Narain. “Fabric” explores the ambition and vanity of Kailas, and simultaneously the legacy of 
abuse left to his mistress and widow who find solidarity with each other. | even found myself sympathizing with Joe 
in “The Metamorphosis of Joe Pereira”- finally taking action in his old age, albeit in the form of violence. What is 
your process in crafting characters so raw and honest, those who do not shy away from exploring the full spectrum 
of the human experience? 


The process of crafting characters, for me, begins with the self-diagnostic process of knowing oneself better 
with each day until self-acceptance, and people-watching that is neutral, disallowing judgement or a 
categorization into archetypes, for as long as you can hold it. 

I have also lived in close proximity or watched most of the characters in this book who became my hesitant 
muses. 


Uncomfortable truths and situations bring out the character in the character and as you rightly point out 
helped me explore ‘the full spectrum of human existence’. 


Also... I don’t pre-empt the ends of character arcs or story arcs, but prefer being brave and foolish (all at the 


same time) by following them through the woods, to see where they will really go, when they will stop, apart 
from my second-guessing. Then the story that is discovered and developed is new even to me. 
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5. Perhaps it is the English teacher in me that must ask- most of your stories take a third person point of view; a few 
(“Mist”, “Our Lovers”, “Pyramid”, “Slice”) insert the narrator as a character as well. Was this intentional? What 
makes them different to the others? 

Oh! It’s interesting that you point it out. I guess instinctively the story chooses how it wants to be told. Tell it any 
other way and it doesn’t sit well. For none of these stories I have been conscious of which narrative POV I have 
used. You just know when it works, when it doesn’t, say if you were to try another POV. 


6. “Paranoia” shifts between three characters living unrelated lives- set around the Eastern and Western Express 
Highway, connected by space and emotion. The importance of place seems to permeate all the stories in your 
collection. Why is that something you chose to focus on? 

I think every place, corner, window, courtyard does something to us. It’s a subconscious seeping in. In Mumbai - 
teeming with industrious ants and bees of working people - your home address and window view matters (like 
probably any city/town in the world). I thought of geographic racism - very real when one of my characters in 
Paranoia faces it, because he travels for 2 sweaty hours from a distant suburb to his downtown workplace, that 
he becomes game for discrimination. The significance of the Eastern and Western Express Highway is such that 
the western side is rumoured to be more developed - this, the subtleties of a postal address in which characters 
are judged, with prejudice. 


7. 'm not sure if this is an impossible question but- your favourite story in Bombay Hangovers and why? (Mine is 
“The Scent of a conscience). 

Iam glad to hear that! I was once trying to write a screenplay of it. 

Yes, it’s very difficult to pick a favourite. Let’s go with a Story-for-the-Day flavour, so we get to read and write as 
many. 


8. Your stories tackle gritty, honest and sometimes taboo subject matter. Did you ever experience any pushback or 
attempt to tone down or censor your writing in the publication process? 

Since I deliberate on social and psychological issues more than politics, and these are agnostic of political parties, I 
manage without much hesitation. But I did replace the word beef in the last story with meat. 

Ideas may have elasticity, but reality doesn’t. 


9. How do you feel now that Bombay Hangovers is out in the world, for others to experience? 
Iam thrilled. I don’t regret the book being out in a pandemic. If we exist as writers, we have to roll the pen for as 
long as we live. 


10. What are you reading at the moment? 

Iam reading a lot of poetry and screenplays, besides researching for my upcoming novel and fine-toothcombing 
my forthcoming manuscript of cross-translated English/Marathi poetry with poet Sanket Mhatre, where I will 
be debuting as a translator of Marathi poetry. 


11. You are an Indian woman who writes boldly and unflinchingly. What is your aduice for emerging writers who 
might not always see themselues reflected in the mainstream? (How do we persevere with authenticity and 
honesty?) 

I follow the notion of the Temple and the Bazaar. When I write I shut out windows of distraction and noise: 
judement, fear, phobia and write, edit, rewrite, submit, accept rejections, rewrite, resubmit until I succeed. 
When it’s the Bazaar time, I open doors and windows embracing all bouquets and brickbats. Even though they 
say public memory is short, things do stick on, like characters and stories. Iam a believer of transience and 
temporality, just not a subscriber to malice. 

The new writer should view the road as a journey, less of a race. Embrace the since waves, peaks and troughs I'd 
suggest and the lessons en route. With a long term view of the hills and horizon, we are more forgiving of our 
own creative mistakes and the world hence follows suit. So write with faith, belief, self-awareness before 
memory evaporates. Before the sunset, create your footprints. If you are convinced about telling your stories, bet 
everything on that conviction. It’s a very short life. 


Di. 


“HUMAN IRRATIONALITY AND DICHOTOMY DRIVE ME.” - 
ROCHELLE POTKAR 
JUNE 2021 


POORNIMA LAXMESHWAR | BENGALURU REVIEW 


In an exclusive interview with author-poet, for Bengaluru Review, I discuss the creative process and my debut 
story collection: Bombay Hangovers. 


1. When writing we usually flesh characters by blending amusing traits, some real and some imagined. How much 
of your characters are imaginary? 

Almost half of all of them. I tentatively imagine what they ought to be, extrapolating theme, connecting it to 
story, or a suitability of setting. 

The other half is based on real-life traits, that I have observed of people whom I came across from all walks of 
life. 

I try to discover the character and not superimpose my expectations, following his/her scent through a trail, 
waiting for them to reveal their inherent intentions, actions, stakes, and points of bargain. 

This is an abstract process, though, that swims in an amniotic of osmosis. Every result produces a different 
alchemy. 


2. How do you go about writing a story? Like in ‘Arithmetic of breasts’ the focus is mathematics and in ‘Parfum’ 
obviously it is on perfumes. Is there a process to it? 

Initial inspiration maybe in the form of: visuals, a character sketch, a riveting event, a what-if question, or 
random half-ideas that fit together begging for a probe. 


Once I am ensnared by this initial epiphany, I follow the brave and foolish act of not fearing how long it might 
take to discover all the characters and the whole story. 


I believe in time for inception, incubation, development, and editing of drafts, even making shapes of stories in 
whimsical doodles on blank pages, proceeding along wrong paths, until I make it back instinctively to right 
paths. 


Sometimes I have taken 3 years to discover an ending. Sometimes the ending revealed itself at the beginning. 


3. How much do you think language is important in a story? How do you go about picking the right jargon/ Do you 
research it? 

I research technical jargon for a character’s profession or historical milieu. For the short story form, you don’t 
need exhaustive research compared to a screenplay or novel. You can get by with smaller quantities of this 
ingredient. 


Language is very important in the delivery of the story - not only as a vehicle of tone and mood, but also 
conveying the authors’ [detached or urgent] relation to the story, and affects lyrical rhythm as much as in 
poetry. 

Apart from language in the narrative, in dialog it separates one character from the other. 

Language for description can build atmosphere. So it has its sub-applications. 

Eavesdropping is the research for dialects and styles of dialog delivery and I must do more of it in the future. 


4. Did Bombay as a geography fall itself as a theme? Or was it a conscious decision to work on Bombay stories? 
This book was an unconscious project. I had written the first story ‘The metamorphosis of Joe Pereira’ in 2007 
and the last one in 2015. When I feared losing my data to computer crashes, I began collating material and 
realized these stories have a common thread of Bombay, also realizing how deeply this city had affected me. 
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5. Where do you draw your stories from? What stirs in you to pen them down? 


There is an addiction, a creative compulsion to tell a tale. It might come from what disturbs me in this time 
period, city, country, world, or galaxy. (Galaxies are relevant since I am interested in sci-fi.) 

Apart from this, the need to explore humanity, relationships, also self-relationships. I find magic in realism. 
Human irrationality and dichotomy drive me. The frontstage versus backstage contradiction is a constant 
source of black-comedic amusement. What is revealed, what concealed and the why’s of it. A human being is so 
vulnerable, yet so crafty, cunning, resourceful or innovative, depending on how grey is grey a character. 


6. What do you think is more difficult as an art - poetry or prose? Why? 
Poetry is easier in its first drafts and subsequent editing, where we evolve with time to chisel away words. 
Prose, on the other hand, because of its heavy word quantum takes a while to structure well. The more a form 


spreads on paper, the more gravitas, twist and tension it requires - like adhesive - to sit on the page and hold 
reader’s attention. 


7. What are usual themes or ideas that you like to explore in your stories? 
My recurrent themes seem to be around feminism and womanhood, and transient themes keep changing from 


tale to tale, based on a curiosity toward science, history, social behavioural-shapeshifting, events, epiphanies, or 
characters. 


8. What are you currently reading and what can we expect next? 
Iam fine-toothcombing a soon-to-be-published manuscript of cross-translated English/Marathi poetry with 
poet Sanket Mhatre, where I will be debuting as a translator. 


Iam also working on my first novel. 


Thank you, Poornima and The Bengaluru Review for this riveting interview. I thoroughly enjoyed answering 
it. 


Bombay Hangovers is available in paperback and e-versions via Amazon. 
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